A PERIOD OF ANXIETY

ting off the enemy's commerce as the first natural
step in weakening the enemy. Inevitably the for-
eign nations would send their men-of-war to the bay
for purposes of observation. During the Civil War
English and French cruisers were always going and
coming up and down the coast to see if the blockade
were being maintained. There was rarely more than
one, and never more than two off one port at a time.
The appearance of a British or a French naval force
larger than Dahlgren's off Charleston, or larger than
Farragut's off Mobile, would have been considered a
serious demonstration. I must maintain the block-
ade of Manila thoroughly and impartially if I were
to avoid remonstrances. This I aimed to do from
the moment of its establishment.

One might have thought that the activity shown
by each foreign power would be regulated by the ex-
tent of its commercial interests and the number of
its subjects on shore. The British had an overwhelm-
ing preponderance in trade, in investment, and in
the number of their subjects resident in the Philip-
pines. They had the largest naval force in Far East-
ern waters of any power. But they never had more
than three ships in Manila Bay at one time during
the blockade.

In view of my isolation from a home base, and
a desire to avoid any difficulties which should cause
the government concern, it was bound to be a mat-
ter of policy, if not of personal predilection, to allow It was my aim to dofed
